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Introduction 


The worship of the serpent is almost universal, whether as a good or an evil power’, so 
I found that it is an exciting topic to talk about, especially about the serpent in Ancient 
Mesopotamia. 


My research includes five chapters: 


Chapter one tells some information about the serpent in Ancient Mesopotamia like its 
role in culture and mythology, its different forms and its deities form according to 
some authors. 


Chapter two is about the serpent role in religion. It talks about serpent worship and 
some serpent deities from a religious perspective. 


Chapter three is about serpent role in Art. It talks about seals as a material with 
inscriptions containing the serpent and serpent deities. As it mentions some serpent 
gods from the art perspective like their forms and descriptions. 


Chapter four talks about the serpent role through two dimensions: the First one is 
magic and how the serpent is a frightening creature and protection ways against it. 


The second dimension is its role in medicine as a threat to health and well-being and as 
a healer and telling some examples of serpent gods for the two kinds. 


Chapter five talks about serpent role in literature and tells some legends that include 
the snake. 


In order to accumulate information for this study I have utilized pictorial evidence 
bearing serpent motifs. 


1 Ward, W., H.: The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1910, p.,130. 


Chapter One 
Information about the 
Serpent in Ancient 
Mesopotamia 


Information about animals in Mesopotamia comes from three sources: from 
excavated bones, from textual references and from pictorial representations. 
Studying animal bones can show not only the species, but also the sex and 
age of the animal and sometimes the diseases that it suffered from. The 
ancient texts included standard lists of animal names, as well as the 
economic records of temple herds, observations on animals in omens, and 
lists of animals that were hunted or kept by the kings in their special parks. 
Many animals -domesticated, wild or fantastic- were illustrated on the 
monuments and cylinder seals of the ancient Near East. These included 
elephants and flies, vultures and crabs as well as snakes, turtles and fish, 
though the animals most commonly shown were those of importance in 
Mesopotamian culture, such as lions and bulls ! 


Serpent role in culture and mythology: 


From the earliest records of civilization it is clear that the snake played a 
significant cultural role as an enigmatic creature with supernatural powers, 
alternatively seen (even in the same community) as benevolent creator and 
protector of wisdom and eternal life, or perpetrator of evil and agent of 
death. Serpents are mythologically associated with the origin of the world 
and creation, with veneration of ancestors, bestowal of wisdom and power 
and as symbol of mother earth and eternity.” 


The image of the serpent was tremendously significant in the ancient world. 
Societies and scriptures of the Near East simultaneously attributed two 
highly symbolic roles to serpents. One role connected serpents to the 
heavens by having them represent deity, creative powers, and healing. The 
other linked them with the underworld and associated them with evil, harm, 
and destructive influences. We who live in modern times have no difficulty 
appreciating this double symbol because, in fact, this duality persists in our 
own day. The symbol of the healing serpent appears on the physician’s 





* Roaf, M.: Cultural Atlas of Mesopotamia and the Ancient Near East, Oxford, England. 2002.p. 37. 
? Retief, F., P. & Cilliers, L.: Snake and Staff Symbolism and Healing, Journal of Acta Theological 
Supplementeum, 7, 2005, p.1. 
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caduceus, while a person of disreputable action-especially treachery- is 
sometimes referred to as “A snake.” 


Judging from the representations of snakes found on vases, boundary- 
stones, cylinder-seals and elsewhere, the snakes prevalent in Mesopotamia 
at the time when these monuments were prepared must have been of con 
siderable size, while we know from the literature that some of these snakes 
were poisonous. The Assyrian kings further make mention of the 
prevalence of snakes in some of the countries whither they conducted 
expeditions, or which were subject to them, thus Esarhaddon for example 
tells us that the land of Bazu swarmed with snakes and scorpions like 
grasshoppers.” 


It was the snake which ended life in Paradise by seducing Eve to eat from 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 


Literature (1880) exhaustively document mythologies of the serpent. 
Despite these encyclopedias king published more than one hundred years 
apart, the authors attribute virtually identical powers to the serpent, 
mentioning that the serpent is the most-worshipped or adored creature in 
myths around the world The serpent plays a fundamental role in the creation 
of the universe: it lays the cosmic or universal egg. The serpent embraced 
the entire universe within its body when it swallowed its own tail, thus 
forming the ouroborous. Besides this creative ability, the serpent represents 
the death/ renewal cycle and immortality, because of its seemingly magical 
ability to shed and renew its skin." 


Serpents lurk, hiss, creep, spew venom, and have frightening eyes and 
mouths. Normally the self-evident characteristics of animals transfer or link 
humanity to the gods or the animal world, to the detriment of humans and 
gods, in that their behavior is animal-like, hence out of type and degrading.” 





! Skinner, A., C.: Serpent Symbols and Salvation in Mormon, Vol. 10, No.2, 2001, p.1. 

? Handcock, P., S., P.: Mesopotamian Archaeology of Babylonia and Assyria, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1912, p.23. 

? Retief, F., P. & Cilliers, L., op.cit, p.,2. 

^ Orr, J.: The Great Goddess: Her Vestiges Uncovered in Three Patriarchal Religions, Master's Thesis of Art, 
Department of Religious Studies, Canada: Ontario, The University of Windsor, 1997, p.,16. 

° Collins, B., J.: A History of the Animal World in Ancient Near East, Leiden, 2002, p., 282. 
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The different forms of the serpent: 


The different forms which the serpent may take are not numerous. The sea- 
serpent seems simply to emphasize the integration of the symbolism of the 
unconscious with that of the abyss. If it has more than one head, this merely 
serves to add to the basic symbolism, the extra significance corresponding 
to the particular number of heads it is given. The dragon or the serpent with 
seven heads occurs often in legends, myths and folktales simply because 
seven represents multiplication of unity and locates the reptile among the 
essential orders of the cosmos. The seven-headed serpent partakes of the 
symbolism of the seven Directions of Space, the seven days of the week, 
and the seven planetary gods, and has a bearing upon the seven sins. The 
three-headed serpent refers to the three principles of the active, the passive 
and the neutral.' 


Serpent deities forms: 


Mesopotamian deities were represented in anthropomorphic form with the 
exception of serpent deities. There do not appear to be any other gods in 
animal form according to Black & Green (2008:166).The anthropomorphic 
forms of the Mesopotamian deities that we are familiar with may not have 
been their original forms. 


However, it is noted by Wiggerman (1992:151) that during the Akkadian 
period (2334-2154 BCE) some deities were only partially anthropomorphic 
and retained some characteristics of the animals that inspired their 
appearance. This explains why some serpent deities are eventually shown 
anthropomorphically and their symbolic serpent creatures take on their 
residual snake characteristics. This applies not only to the deities appealed 
to in healing and well-being, but also to those linked to protection. 
Jacobsen's (1970:3) opinion concurs. The anthropomorphic forms of deities 
were a relatively late development which is why the earlier numinous forms 
break through the surface of these human forms. Hence many deities have a 





' Cirlot, J.E., A Dictionary of Symbols. Translated by J. Sage, London. 1962, p.289 
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cosmic or animal symbol. It represents the earlier form. Apparently the 
anthropomorphic form of the deity occasionally battles with the non- 
anthropomorphic form and subdues and even controls it.’ 


* Golding, W., R., J.: Perceptions of the Serpents in the Ancient Near East: Its Bronze Age Role in Apotropaic 
Magic, Healing and Protection, Master Thesis of Arts, the University of South Africa, 2013, p., 88, 89. 
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Chapter Two 


Serpent Role in 
Religion 


It is probable that the snake's ability to shed its skin gave origin to the 
belief that serpents were capable of eternal life. Snakes were often 
associated with the transfer of wisdom.! 


The serpent as is found in various cults and types of worship, is a primary 
articulation of the form, desiring to express its inner dynamic in a symbol of 
immortality.? 


It has been suggested that the serpents may be symbols of the denizen of the 
underworld or signifies winter and death. 


The snake, as well as other animals related to water and earth, seems to be 
linked with fertility through the flowing water metaphor." 


Birds and snakes are related to goddesses, or the beneficent avatar of the 
prehistoric goddess, and to witches and monsters: the maleficent or, more 
correctly, the fearsome aspect of the same goddess. 


Avian and serpentine iconography give evidence of her different aspects. In 
fact, the goddess was responsible not only for the life continuum of birth, 
death, and rebirth; at least in the texts of the early historic era, she was also 
responsible for wisdom, prophecy, war, love, judgment, and justice as well.* 


Mary Condren writes in The Serpent and the Goddess: 


In ancient philosophy or mythological systems, creation and wisdom were 
closely bound together, and the Serpent was a potent symbol of both. 


In conjunction with this, the serpent linked the human with the divine. 


Acting as an intermediary, the serpent conveyed the goddesses' wisdom and 
prophecies to her priestesses. The serpent had access to knowledge not 
readily available to humans, for serpents exist in two worlds: both above 
and beneath the surface of the earth. They are creatures dwelling in or 
having access to the mysterious underground world and the secrets of the 





1 Retief, F., P. & Cilliers, L., op. cit, p.,2. 

* Lioyd- Russell, V.: The Serpent as The Prime Symbol of Immortality, Has its Origin in the Semitic- Sumerian 
Culture (PhD of Philosophy), University of Southern California, 1938, p. iii 

? Collins, B., J., op. cit, p., 161, 422. 

^ Dexter, M., R.: The Monsters Goddess: The Degeneration of Ancient Bird and Snake Goddesses into Historic 
Age Witches and Monsters, Journal of Archaeomythology, 7, 2011, p., 1. 
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oceans. Yet they can also exist on land, on the earth's surface. So they bring 
information about the underground world and oceans to the earth's surface 
for their priestesses to decode. 


Because snakes ... live underground, embodying... the souk of the dead, 
they know all secrets, are the source of all wisdom, and can foresee the 
future.! 


Serpent worship: 


The earliest and the most important of cultures, that of Mesopotamia, was 
probably founded by these serpent-like gods. The colonisation of this planet 
by these creatures is described in one of the most dramatic and significant 
of ancient documents. It is the so-called Sumerian King-List.” 


The authors attribute virtually identical powers to the serpent, mentioning 
that the serpent is the most-worshipped or adored creature in myths around 
the world the serpent plays a fundamental role in the creation of the 
universe: it lays the cosmic or universal egg. The serpent embraced the 
entire universe within its body when it swallowed its own tail, thus forming 
the ouroborous. Besides this creative ability, the serpent represents the 
death/renewal cycle and immortality, because of its seemingly magical 
ability to shed and renew its skin.” 


In The cult of the serpent (1983) Mundkur deals with the manifestations and 
origins of serpent cults on a global level. According to Mundkur (1983) 
serpent veneration is one of the earliest forms of animal worship. He 
inspects serpent veneration and its origins from a cross-cultural, global 
point of view. This worship is examined from a psychoanalytical 
perspective which Mundkur feels is primarily rooted in fear (Mundkur 
1983:6). This fear, he believes, stems from the developmental memory of 
the human species regarding snake venom. This work is delivered mainly 





"Orr, J., op. cit, p., 17. 
* Boulay, R., A.: Flying Serpents and Dragons, Poloneum Educational Series, 1990, p., 3. 
? Orr, J., op. cit, p.,16. 
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from the perspective of human behaviour and its reactions to the biological 
makeup of the snake. 


Serpent gods: 


The gods of the Mesopotamian region were by no means uniform in name, 
power, provenance or status in the hierarchy. Mesopotamian culture varied 
from region to region, from city-state to city-state and, because of 
this, Marduk should not be regarded as King of the Gods in the same 
way Zeus ruled in Greece. While Marduk was venerated highly 
in Babylon, Enlil held that place in Sumer. It should also be noted that the 
English word 'demon', understood as an evil spirit, derives from 
the Greek word 'daimon' which meant, simply, 'spirit' and that many of the 
supernatural entities of the Mesopotamian pantheon designated as 'demons' 
were not necessarily evil. 


The following is a list of the gods of the Mesopotamian Pantheon but, as the 
Mesopotamian people worshipped between 300 and 1000 different gods, it 
is by no means a complete listing.” 


The serpent symbolized the goddesses' key powers. The Serpent was 
involved in two key areas: creating and sustaining life, and death/ renewal. 
In addition, the serpent possessed one outstanding characteristic: wisdom.3 


1- Ningizzida: 


Ningizzida was a Sumerian god of the underworld and of snakes. The 
Sumerians associated him with the correct growth of a tree through 
nutrients taken up by its roots according to Jacobsen (in Wasilewska 
2000:172). As the Sumerians associated roots and snakes with each other 
Ningizzida became the god of snakes. Jacobsen & Alster (2000:315-316) 
explain that the sign for a tree root was arina which was composed from 





* Dexter, M., R., op. cit, p., 9. 
* https://www.ancient.eu/article/221/the-mesopotamian-pantheon/ (Accessed 17 March 11:55 PM) 
? Orr, J., op. cit, p., 16. 
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two crossed symbols for the serpent. This symbol of the crossed serpents is 
called a caduceus.' 


Ningishzidda was a pacific god, depicted with two entwined snakes, and 
when it was depicted in human form he had 2 horned snakes rising from his 
shoulders.? 


Ningizzida was the son of the snake god Ninazu. Wiggerman (1997:40) 
informs us that he was a warrior god and a god of vegetative fertility. There 
is a reference to him as a Grand Serpent in one hymn, and a Terrifying 
Serpent in another. 


Gudea, king of Lagash, favoured Ningizzida as his personal deity and even 
built a temple in his honour. Ningizzida was originally a god of vegetation 
and a guardian and it was after the death of Gudea that he rose to 
prominence as a healing deity in the Babylonian and Assyrian periods. 
Various incantations testify to Ningizzida's role as an exorcist.” 


His symbolical creature is the horned snake. According to Akkadian 
incantations, he watches over the demons who have been exiled to the 
underworld; while other traditions present him rather as a god of healing, 
akin to his father, Ninazu.* 


Ningizzida's totem animal was the horned dragon-snake Bashmu. A 
depiction of Ningizzida on a cylinder seal shows him leading king Gudea of 
Lagash to the god Enki. Ningizzida is shown in human form but arising 
from each shoulder is the neck and head of Bashmu. Sometimes Ningizzida 
was shown riding upon Bashmu. The characteristics of a deity were often 
embodied by the vizier or messenger. This would explain why Ningizzida 
could appear in anthropomorphic form whilst Bashmu took on his ophidian 
aspects. Wiggerman (1997:40) mentions that Ningizzida's cult centre was at 
Gishbanda in southern Mesopotamia. Leick (1998:31) adds several other 
centres to this, being Ur, Uruk, Nippur, Umma and Larsa. Ningizzida's 





! http://oracc.museum.upenn.edu/amgg/listofdeities/ningizida/index.html ( Accessed 18 March 2019 2:22 
PM) 

* Demontis, A.: Ningishzidda and Ishkur: The Anunnaki Connections Between Mesopotamia, Egypt and 
Mesoamerica, 20089, p., 2. 

? Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 90. 

^ Lurker, M.:” The Routledge dictionary of gods, goddesses and demons", (London, 2005), p.136. 
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links to vegetation are emphasised by the fact that his spouse was the “Lady 
of the Vine. Ningizzida was furthermore associated with the Hydra 
constellation.! 


His name may etymologically mean Lord of the Good Tree. In the 
Sumerian poem “The Death of Gilgamesh", Gilgamesh meets Ningizzeda 
and Dumuzi together in the underworld. Babylonian incantations name 
Ningishzeda as a guardian over demons who live in the underworld. The 
god's name is also mentioned in laments over the death of Dumuzi. 
Unexpectedly, in the myth of Adapa, the sage who travelled to heaven, we 
encounter Dumuzi and a god called Gishzida, certainly an abbreviated form 
of Ningishzida, guarding the gate of Heaven of Anu (An), the highest 
heaven. Adapa is told that he must say, in reply to the gods' questions, that 
he is in mourning for two gods who have disappeared from earth, namely 
Dumuzi and Gishzida. This, together with the complicated interplay of the 
themes of death and in the poem, makes it clear that it is exceptional that 
Dumuzi and Gishzida are found in heaven on this occasion. 


The symbol and beast of Ningishzida was the horned snake or dragon 
Bashmu and astrologically Ningishzida was associated with the 
constellation we know as Hydra. The god's name may have been 
pronounced “Ningizzida”.* 


He was associated with his role in agriculture, Ningishzida is said to travel 
to the underworld at the time of the death of vegetation (in Mesopotamia - 
mid-summer to mid-winter). This journey is recorded in both Sumerian and 
Akkadian myths (Ningishzida's Journey to the Netherworld. The conception 
of Ningishzida as a reliable god is obvious from his name. He is involved 
with law in the underworld and on earth. The element "Ningishzida is 
judge" appears in the personal names of the Neo-Babylonian period (mid 
Ist millennium BCE). 





1 Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 90. 
^ Black, J.,& Green, A., Gods, Demons and Symbols of Ancient Mesopotamia. (University of Texas Press, 
1992), p.140 
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Time Periods Attested: 


Ningishzida makes his first appearance in the Fara god list from the Early 
Dynastic III period (2600-2350 BCE), and is recorded through the first 
millennium, e.g. in late Neo-Babylonian personal names. Venerated at 
Girsu at the time of Gudea and into the Ur III period, Ningishzida received 
offerings at Puzrish-Dagan (the administrative hub of the Ur III period 
located near Nippur) and during this period there was a festival of 
Ningishzida in the third month of the year. At the end of the Ur III period 
his cult at the town of Gishbanda was discontinued, and possibly moved to 
Ur (Frayne 1990: 196). There is only limited evidence, however, for 
Ningishzida during the Old Babylonian period, and there are very few 
attestations as a theophoric element in personal names of the third and 
second millennia.! 


2- Ninazu: 


Babylonian healing god, son of Gula, associated with serpents (symbols of 
transformation) and the underworld (transition). He held a staff of intwined 
serpents which was borrowed by both the Egyptians and the Greeks and is 
recognized today as the caduceus, symbol of Hippocrates, father 
of medicine.? 


Sumerian god of the underworld. In contrast with the terrifying Nergal, 
Ninazu appears sympathetic. As his name suggests (“Master physician”) he 
is a god of healing." 


The god Ninazu was regarded as a son of Ereshkigal, queen of the 
underworld; ^ he was also the father of Ningishzida. His connection appears 
to be with the underworld. It seems that during the third millennium BC he 
was worshipped at the city of Eshnunna, but that his cult was later replaced 





! http://oracc.museum.upenn.edu/amgg/listofdeities/ningizida/index.html (Accessed 18 March 2019 7: 39 
PM) 

? https://www.ancient.eu/article/221/the-mesopotamian-pantheon/ (Accessed 18 March 2019 9: 11 PM) 
? Lurker, M., op. cit, p.136. 

“Finkel, I., L. & Geller, M., J.: Sumerian Gods and Their Representations, STYX, 1997, p., 35. 
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there by that of the god Tishpak (in origin the Hurrian storm god Teshup). 
Ninazu's divine beast seems to have been the snake-dragon (mushuhu), 
apparently taken over by Tishpak and so later by Marduk. It is possible that 
the Ninazu who was worshipped at Enegi in southern Sumer, whose father 
was Enlil, is in origin a different god.’ 


He was underworld deity with connections to agriculture, war and snakes, 
patron god of the cities of Enegi and Eshnunna. Ninazu was city god of 
Enegi in southern Sumer, and Eshnunna in the north. In the south he is 
clearly an underworld deity: he receives the epithet ‘steward of the 
underworld’; in the Sumerian lamentation In the Desert in the Early Grass 
he is mourned together with other chthonic gods, and his festival in Ur was 
marked by offerings to deceased kings and priestesses. At Eshnunna his 
warlike aspect is more prominent. ? 


Katz describes Ninazu as a warrior god on one hand, and as young-dying 
snake-god related to agriculture and the netherworld god, on the other.98 
To Wiggermann, Ninazu was an underworld deity who resembled Ninurta 
by being a warrior and a seal keeper.99 Wiggermann translates Ninazu as 
‘Lord healer’ and describes him as king of snakes in Old Babylonian 
incantations, and argues that the cities of Ninazu were Eshnunna and Enegi 
(in southern Sumer).* 


Ninazu was worshipped in Eshnunna. In the Akkadian period, when 
Tishpak became the god of Eshnunna, the snake-hybrid mushushu began to 
symbolize him, simultaneously representing Ningizida, Ninazu's son at 
Lagash. 


A hymn composed in Akkad by the daughter of Sargon, defined Enegi as 
the house of Ninazu and equated Enegi to the Kutha of Sumer. The 
translation seems to imply that Enegi was linked to the netherworld, hence 
Ninazu could be considered a Sumerian netherworld god.’ 





1 Black, J. and Green,A.,op.cit,p.136. 

* http://oracc.museum.upenn.edu/amgg/listofdeities/ninazu/index.html (Accessed 19 March 2019 10:7 AM) 

? Belmonte, J., L.,Nergal: The shaping of the god Mars in Sumer, Assyria, and Babylon. (Published master 

thesis, University of Wales Trinity Saint David, 2017), p.18. 

^ Ornan, T.,:” The triumph of the symbol: Pictorial representation of deities in Mesopotamia and the biblical 
image ban",( Germany: Academic Press Fribourg,2005),p.48,49. 

? Belmonte, J., L.,op.cit, p.18. 
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Ninazu was the patron deity of the city of Eshnunna until he was 
superseded by Tishpak. His sanctuaries were the E-sikul and E-kurma. 
Unlike his close relative Nergal, he was generally benevolent.' 


According to Lambert, Van Dijk constructs two gods Ninazu: one Ninurta- 
type god at home in the city of Eshnunna with parents Enlil and Ninlil, and 
one underworld god at home in the city of Enegi with several different 
fathers and Ereshkigal as mother; Lambert also considers that there were 
two gods named Ninazu, one of the city of Enegi and another one of the city 
of Eshnunna, and presumes that only the Ninazu of Enegi had underworld 
connections. Wiggermann, however, contends that both gods Ninazu have 
the same wife, Ningirida, the same brother, Ninmada, and both are 
associated with the dragon mushushu. Therefore, to Wiggermann there is 
only one god Ninazu, and the connection with the underworld was the 
association of Ninazu with the dragon mushushu. Katz argues that the 
image of Ninazu in shulgi's court is illustrated by two hymns, known as 
shulgi D and shulgi X, which characterize Ninazu as a war-god, and the 
only link with the Netherworld is the epithet mush-hush which is mentioned 
in shulgi.? 


3- Marduk: 


Marduk, in Mesopotamian religion, the chief god of the city of Babylon and 
the national god of Babylonia; as such, he was eventually called simply Bel, 
or Lord. Originally, he seems to have been a god of thunderstorms. A poem, 
known as Enuma elishand dating from the reign of Nebuchadrezzar 
I (1119-1098 BCE), relates Marduk's rise to such preeminence that he was 
the god of 50 names, each one that of a deity or of a divine attribute. After 
conquering the monster of primeval chaos, Tiamat, he became Lord of the 
Gods of Heaven and Earth. All nature, including humanity, owed its 
existence to him; the destiny of kingdoms and subjects was in his hands." 


The god Marduk was the patronal god of the city of Babylon from at least 
as early as the Third Dynasty of Ur. His worship is attested as early as the 





! https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ninazu (Accessed 20 March 2019 7: 13 AM) 
? Belmonte, J., L., op.cit, p.19. 
? https://www.britannica.com/topic/Marduk (Accessed 20 March 2019 8:57 AM) 
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Early Dynastic Period, although nothing further is known of his origin. The 
conventional writing of his name with the signs meaning literally 'bull-calf 
(of) the sun' is probably a popular etymology. Later on Marduk was often 
known simply as Bel (Lord). 


The beginnings of the cult of Marduk are obscure. At least from Old 
Babylonian times (19th cent.) onward, he and his consort Sarpanitum were 
worshipped as local deities in his shrine Esagil at Babylon. By the time of 
Hammurabi (1792-1750) M. had merged with Asalluhi (Asarluhi), attested 
as the local deity of Kuara, as site near Eridu.! 


Quite early on, Marduk seems to have absorbed the personality of a local 
deity of the Eridu region, Asarluhi, who was regarded as a son of Enki; 
consequently Marduk became the son of Enki/Ea. Marduk's great shrine 
was the temple called Esagil at Babylon, where he was worshipped together 
with his wife Sarpanitu. Occasionally the goddess Nanaya was treated as his 
wife. Nabu, worshipped at nearby Borsippa, became in due course the son 
of Marduk.? 


Originally the tutelary deity of the city of Babylon; from the rise of King 
Hammurabi onwards, promoted to the office of tutelary god of the 
Babylonian Empire. His predominance was underpinned by the didactic 
poem Enuma Hlim, which relates the tale of Marduk's victory over Tiamat. 
Thanks to his equation with Asalluli, he became the god of exorcism, of the 
art of healing and of wisdom. In addition, Marduk displayed the 
characteristics of a god of judgment and of a bringer of light (god of the 
spring sunshine); he was indeed regarded as “lord of the gods'. His wife was 
Sarpanitu, and his son was the god of writing and literature Nabu. 
Symbolically, Marduk is represented by the reptilian dragon (Musussu), 
other attributes of his are the pick-axe (marru) or the sickle. His stellar body 
is the planet Jupiter.” 


The rise of the cult of Marduk is closely connected with the political rise of 
Babylon from city-state to the capital of an empire. From the Kassite Period 
Marduk became more and more important until it was possible for the 





1 Bonatz, D.: Iconography of Deities and Demons, Electronic Pre-Publication, Last revision, 2009, p.,1. 
? Black, J. and Green,A.,op.cit, p.129. 
> Lurker, M.,p.119,120. 
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author of the Babylonian Epic of Creation to maintain that not only was 
Marduk king of all the gods but that many of the latter were no more than 
aspects of his persona hence the hymn of the Fifty Names of Marduk 
incorporated into the Epic, to which a contemporary list of gods adds sixty- 
six more 


While Marduk was venerated highly in Babylon, Enlil held that place in 
Sumer. It should also be noted that the English word 'demon', understood as 
an evil spirit, derives from the Greek word 'daimon' which meant, simply, 
'spirit and that many of the supernatural entities of the Mesopotamian 
pantheon designated as 'demons' were not necessarily evil.? 


Marduk was also a popular god in Assyria, from about the fourteenth 
century BC. Because of his supreme position, it is difficult to identify 
specific traits in his character, but magic and wisdom (derived from his 
connection with Asarluhi), water and vegetation (connected with his father 
Ea) and judgement (suggesting a connection with the sun god Shamash 
(Utu) can be adduced. In the reign of Sennacherib (704-681Bc), however, 
some aspects of Marduk's cult, mythology and rituals were attributed to the 
Assyrian state god Ashur.3 


He is one of the most complex gods in ancient Mesopotamia and the short 
contribution here cannot do justice to this important deity. A 
comprehensive, monographic treatment of Marduk is still lacking.4 


Next to the purpose of singing the praises of Marduk comes the desire, on 
the part of the Babylonian priests, who were responsible for the 
composition of this epic, to sing the praises of Babylon, the city of Marduk, 
and to strengthen her claim to supremacy over all the cities of the land.? 


In the Epic of Erra, when the god Erra wants to unseat Marduk so that 
temporarily he, Erra, can rule the world, Marduk is presented, possibly with 





! Black, J. and Green,A.,op.cit,p.129 
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humorous intent, in a very uncharacteristic form as a bumbling old 
incompetent whose insignia need repairing and cleaning. 1 


In the Epic of Erra, Marduk leaves the city of Babylon in the hands of 
Nergal (Irra, Erra) who destroys it in a rage. Marduk was one of the most 
popular and enduring gods of Mesopotamia and was adopted by the 
Assyrians as son of their supreme god Ashur.2 


Marduk's symbol of a triangular-headed spade or hoe, the marru, may 
possibly reflect an origin of the god as a local agricultural deity. The snake- 
dragon (mushushu) as animal of Marduk and Nabu was taken over from 
Tishpak, local god of Eshnunna, possibly soon after the conquest of that 
city by Hammurabi of Babylon.3 


He rose from an obscure deity in the third millennium BCE to become one 
of the most important gods and the head of the Mesopotamian pantheon in 
the first millennium. He was the patron god of the city of Babylon, where 
his temple tower, the ziggurat  Etemenanki ("Temple (that is) the 
foundation of the heavens and the earth") served as the model for the 
famous "tower of Babel." In the first millennium, he was often referred to as 
Bel, the Akkadian word for "Lord." 


Marduk's origins and original functions are obscure. He is associated with 
incantations already in the Old Babylonian period. Whether this was the 
reason for or result of a syncretism with the god Asalluhi is unclear. More 
recently Sommerfeld cautiously indicated that his function as a god of 
incantations may have been original to Marduk. A different suggestion 
holds that Marduk was deliberately syncretised with Asalluhi in order to 
give Marduk a strong association with the city of Eridu and the god Enki/ 
Ea, a powerful deity who did not belong to the original pantheon of 
Nippur.4 


The god Marduk and his snake- dragon (mushushu). Detail from a large 
lapis lazuli cylinder dedicated to Marduk by the Babylonian king Marduk- 
zakir "shmi (reigned c.854-819BC). According to the accompanying 
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inscription, the cylinder was to be set in gold and hung around the neck of 
the god, i.e. to be attached to the cult statue in Esagil, Marduk's temple in 
Babylon. It was found at Babylon in the house of a bead-maker of the 
Parthian Period. 


The worship of Marduk in its most extreme form has been compared with 
monotheism, but it never led to a denial of the existence of other gods, or to 
the exclusion of female deities. 1 


At the same time Marduk is mainly known as the patron god of the city of 
Babylon, and it has often been suggested that Marduk's religious 
importance increased with the city's growing political influence. In the first 
millennium, Marduk is identified with Jupiter.2 


He was known as the peacekeeper among the gods and was referred to, in 
this regard, as "Shepherd of the Gods'.3 


One of the best-known literary texts from ancient Mesopotamia describes 
Marduk's dramatic rise to power: Assyriologists refer to this composition 
by its ancient title Enuma Hlish , Akkadian for "When on high". It is often 
called "The Babylonian Epic of Creation," which is rather a misnomer as 
the main focus of the story is the elevation of Marduk to the head of the 
pantheon, for which the creation story is only a vehicle. In this narrative, the 
god Marduk battles the goddess Tiamat, the deified ocean, often seen to 
represent a female principle, whereas Marduk stands for the male principle. 
Marduk is victorious, kills Tiamat, and creates the world from her body. In 
gratitude the other gods then bestow 50 names upon Marduk and select him 
to be their head. The number 50 is significant, because it was previously 
associated with the god Enlil, the former head of the pantheon, who was 
now replaced by Marduk. This replacement of Enlil is already 
foreshadowed in the prologue to the famous Code of Hammurabi, a 
collection of "laws," issued by Hammurabi (r. 1792-1750 BCE), the most 
famous king of the first dynasty of Babylon. In the prologue, Hammurabi 
mentions that the gods Anu and Enlil determined for Marduk to receive the 
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"Enlil-ship" (stewardship) of all the people, and with this elevated him into 
the highest echelons of the Mesopotamian pantheon.1 


4- Tiamat: 


Tiamat, a winged cosmic serpent, is a demonic goddess from the 
Babylonian creation epic. She is the demon of the sea, the personification of 
chaos and saltwater. Tiamat gave birth to all the bull-men, demons, fish- 
men, gods, horned snakes, and monsters. APSU is her consort, and he is the 
personification of fresh water. Tiamat was slain by her great-great grandson, 
the solar god Marduk, he then used her slain body to create the heavens and 
the earth, clouds, fog, mountains, rain, and rivers.? 


The subsequent death of Tiamat 1s presented as playing a crucial part in the 
creation of the universe, since heaven and earth (Ki) are made from the two 
separated halves of the monster's body. i 


The primeval Mother Goddess of Mesopotamia, mother to the gods, consort 
of Apsu, appearing in the shape of a dragon. She was defeated in battle and 
killed by Marduk. After her death, the Tigris and Euphrates rivers flow 
from her eyes. Her story is told in the Babylonian creation myth the Enuma 
Elish. Tiamat was envisaged as salt water and Apsu as fresh water; from 
their union came all the other gods." 


In the unique version of the creation of the gods preserved in the 
Babylonian Epic of Creation, after the separation of heaven and earth the 
only entities in existence were Apsu and Tiamat. Apsu personified the 
fresh subterranean waters and Tiamat the salt waters: the name is a form of 
the word tiamtum, 'sea'. Apsu and Tiamat were envisaged as a male-female 
pair, although it is said that ‘their waters mingled together’. They 
engendered a line of gods including Anu (An), Anu's son Ea (Enki) and 
(apparently) other deities, whose activities so disturbed Apsu that he 
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planned to exterminate them (despite Tiamat's protests). When Ea slew 
Apsu, Tiamat determined to be avenged and created eleven monsters (see 
Tiamat's creatures) with, as her champion, the god Qingu, described as her 
‘lover’. Eventually, after a heroic contest, Marduk, champion of the younger 
gods (in the Assyrian version his name is substituted with that of Assur), 
defeated the monsters and Qingu and destroyed Tiamat by splitting her 
skull with his mace, while standing on her lower parts'. He broke her in two 
like a dried fish', using one half to roof the heavens and the other to surface 
the earth: her breasts formed mountains, Tigris and Euphrates flowed from 
her eyes, her spittle formed clouds. While in some respects Tiamat, like 
other deities, is described in anthropomorphic terms, it is difficult to form a 
precise picture of how the author of the Epic envisaged her. In other 
passages it seems to be implied that the salt sea waters were inside her 


Tiamat's exact functions as a goddess are difficult to establish. As her name 

indicates, she was a deification of the primordial sea. Our best source of 
information for Tiamat is the myth Enuma Hlish , and in fact, there are only 
a handful of references to her outside of it. Enuma Elish begins with a 
description of the two primeval seas, the salt sea Tiamat and the sweet sea 
Abzu , mingling their waters together to create the gods.? 


Budge (2001:4) explains that eventually the gods of ordered creation (Ea, 
Anu and Bel) came into being and began their work. This perturbed Apsu 
and he consulted with Tiamat and together they hatched a plan to interfere 
with ordered creation. Tiamat sent Mummu to try and halt the work of the 
creator gods but Mummu was defeated. Budge (2001:4-5) adds that Tiamat 
gave birth to 'devilish monsters' and together with her consort Kingu 
intended to battle the other deities. These deities were led by Marduk. 
Tiamat was the keeper of the Tablet of Destinies. This was an amulet of 
sorts and appeared to be the source of Tiamat's power. It was used by her to 
perform chaotic deeds. The tablet, says Budge (2001), was given to Kingu 
to aid him in defeating Marduk. Kingu took refuge in Tiamat but Marduk 


1 Black, J. and Green,A.,op.cit,p.177. 
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split Tiamat open with a spear. From one half of her body he created the 
heavens and from the other he made the oceans. ' 


5- Bashmu: 


The Mesopotamian great serpent associated, alternately, with birth and birth 
goddesses or with Ningishzida, a god of the underworld. In his association 
with birth, Basmu is sometimes pictured horned while, as the symbol of 
Ningishzida, he is entwined around a staff or pictured as two copulating 
snakes. 


He was Ershkigal's messenger. He is described in a late Assyrian text, the 
Unterweltsvision. He has the head of a mushushu- dragon Representations 
of Ershkigal or Mutum are not known.? 





1 Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 58, 59. 
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Chapter Three 
Serpent Role in Art 


Animal art in the second millennium in Mesopotamia is closely connected 
to gods and religion.! 


The Babylonian scientific and religious texts reveal the names of over three 
thousand gods and demons, members of local and national pantheons. Most, 
if not all, play a part in cult or magic, and must have been represented in 
some form. Gods and demons, cult anti magic, are the main subjects of 
Babylonian art, but generally texts and art cannot be combined. Texts and 
art remained largely separated. Philology retired and the explanation of 
Mesopotamian art was left to archaeologists and art historians.” 


Seals: 


The seals are often inscribed with writing (usually also in reverse) which 
may give the names of particular deities (as part of a person's name, as the 
name of the seal owner’s personal god or within a prayer of incantation). 
Occasionally it is clear that the deities so named correspond to those 
depicted. More usually, however, it is not so. Some scholars have argued 
that while on an individual seal the deity shown may not be the one 
mentioned, nevertheless in any given period there will be a rough 
correlation on seals in general between the deities most often depicted and 
those whose names are most frequently given. However, the identifications 
so far suggested appear on other grounds improbable. It may be that the 
mention of some gods was sometimes an alternative to their depiction and 
that certain gods were known more for their personalities and deeds than for 
their pictorial forms.” 


Now sealing is generally admitted to have preceded writing, and to be 
indeed the very cause and origin of the more complex system of markings 
and pictographs from which signs are derived. The epigraphy on stone, as in 
the case of inscribed cylinder-seals, is reputed more conservative of forms 
than is the necessarily more cursive style of writing on clay tablets. And 
consequently the impressions preserved on clay fragments may reveal an 





1 Collins, B., J., op. cit, p.,147. 
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older form of the Sumerian writing than was hitherto known; or give some 
indications of foreign trade, if they happen to contain foreign pictographs.' 


Seals were used to impress images on clay for the labeling, locking, and 
accounting activities of an increasingly complex society. Efforts to 
understand how specific types of imagery on specific types of seals may 
have related to the administrative activities for which they were deployed 
are only now emerging. 


Serpent appearance in Mesopotamian art: 


The snake appears in Mesopotamian art, where it develops a symbolic 
relationship particularly to the god Ningishzida? 


Mesopotamian art includes a number of such dragon-like creatures, of 
malevolent and beneficent natures. Most closely corresponding to the 
general image is the so-called snake-dragon. In Sumerian poetry, ushumgal, 
a serpentine monster, can be a metaphor for a god or king; it is a term of 
praise and not necessarily evil or unpleasant." 


Snakes have been potent denizens of Mesopotamia since the dim horizon of 
early history. Several types of serpentine composite beings are found in 
Neo-Babylonian iconography. One is the malevolent bashmu. Far more 
frequently attested is the mushushu, a snake-dragon that can be either 
malevolent or beneficent and that appears in a wide variety of forms and 
contexts, such as small figurines, on reliefs, and on numerous cylinder and 
stamp seals and seal impressions. The most famous renderings of the 
mushushu are on the glazed brick reliefs of the Ishtar Gate. According to 
textual sources, monumental mushushu once stood as enormous guardian 
figures at the entrance of the Ishtar Gate. 


Rendered in ancient Mesopotamian iconography as natural creatures or in 
the supernatural realm, snakes have been associated both with gods and 
with goddesses. For example, attested from the Uruk period in the fourth 
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millennium BC down to the thirteenth century BC is the motif of two 
serpents entwined together, as if plaited. During the time of Gudea of 
Lagash, this motif may be associated with his patron god, Ningishzida.! 


Serpent representations: 


In late pre-historic times (around the mid-fifth millennium and somewhat 
later), representations of animals are particularly noteworthy on stamp seals 
and painted pottery. Pre-historic seals frequently show the snake either as 
an isolated figure or an entwined pair writhing in the design-field, as one 
figure in an animal grouping, or as part of a composition in which a "hero" 
figure grasps or masters it. Much less common is the motif of a snake 
devouring human or animal prey; but when this theme does occur, it is 
rendered with gusto. . A similarly (indeed disconcertingly) robust pair 
appears on a contemporary seal from Tepe Gawra in Mesopotamia. 


Hybrids and serpent monsters: 


Hybrid serpents were not always malevolent. Many serpent hybrids such as 
dragons do, however, occur frequently in association with chaos and 
disorder. Snakes with two heads or two tails are an actual biological 
phenomenon. As Mundkur (1983:77) points out ancient man would have 
noticed this. Fantastical serpent creatures such as multi-headed serpents, 
winged snakes and dragons would have developed from this phenomenon. 
Monsters with serpent characteristics include the snake-dragon and the 
snake with multiple heads. A depiction of a two-headed snake is found on 
an early Sumerian cylinder seal of the Uruk period. On an Akkadian 
cylinder seal of the mid-3rd millennium BCE appears a seven-headed 
serpent monster." 





* Gane, C., E.: Composite Beings in Neo- Babylonian Art (PhD), the University of California, Berkeley, 2012, p., 
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Serpent role in Mesopotamian art: 


The serpent played a smaller part in Mesopotamian art than the lion, but at 
least from some points of view, a not less significant one. Two serpents 
entwined round a pole form the centre of the device engraved on the famous 
cup dedicated by Gudea, patesi or priest-king of Lagash about 2450 B.C., to 
his god Nin- gishzida, who was apparently emblematized by serpents, and 
on either side of the entwined reptiles, are two winged and serpent-headed 
monsters, while in a few cylinder-seals of the older period, we find a 
bearded god whose body consists of a serpent's coil. In this connection we 
may compare the device on a cylinder-seal of the same Gudea, where the 
intermediary god who is introducing the patesi to a seated deity, whom 
Ward believes with some reason to be Ea, is characterized by serpents 
rising from his shoulders. But the most familiar example of the serpent in 
Babylonian mythological representation is that of the seal on which two 
beings, perhaps divine, perhaps human, are seated on either side of a tree, 
and behind one of the two an erect serpent is figured, this seal owes its fame 
to the opinion held by earlier scholars that this scene represents the pictorial 
counterpart in Babylonia of the Hebrew tradition of the Fall.! 


Physical components of the Snake-Dragon: 


The mushushu, whose name means “furious” or “fearsome snake," is a 
demon, whose serpentine and leonine elements combine to form a 
magnificent being. The lethal capability of a venomous snake is augmented 
by the strong body shape of a lion and rapid mobility provided by four legs 
and predatory feet. The front legs and paws are leonine, but in the rear, the 
legs are disproportionately large and have the talons of a bird-of-prey.? 
Thus the swift, powerful, poisonous, and clawed snake-dragon is armed to 
the teeth (or rather, fangs), a predator on steroids. 


The snake-dragon's head (including forked tongue), neck, and raised tail, 
are like those of the desert horned viper. These parts are covered with 
keeled scales, as 1s the lion shaped body. The composite being may have 


* Handcock, P., S., P., op. cit, p., 22,23. 
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curled ears, which curl either backward or forward. Vertical, spine like 
horns on its head are often much longer than those of the natural viper, 
making them potentially formidable weapons. 


Most iconographic attestations of the mushushu are in profile and could 
give the impression that the snake-dragon possesses only one horn, like that 
of a unicorn. However, small examples in the round confirm that it has two 
horns.’ 


Mushushu: 


Mushushu was the Babylonian serpent-dragon. Perhaps its most renowned 
manifestation is from the Ishtar Gate at Babylon. Mushushu had the head of 
a horned adder and a scaly neck and serpentine body. It had the forelegs and 
paws of a lion, whilst the hind legs and feet were those of a raptor. After the 
Babylonians conquered Eshnunna the mushushu transferred from Tishpak 
to Marduk and subsequently to Nabu “and finally to the god Assur once the 
Babylonians were conquered by the Assyrians. The mushushu was used on 
kudurrus (Mesopotamian boundary stones) to represent Marduk. Mushushu 
was originally an underworld serpent as he was the vizier to Ninazu. ° 


Physical components of the Snake-Monster: 


The body of the snake-monster (bashmu) resembles that of a horned viper 
from the genus Cerastes, only wider and larger than a natural snake. On his 
head are two vertical, spinelike horns, which are more pronounced than 
those of the natural viper. With the addition of two legs and feet to the 
natural snake, the composite being's locomotion is enhanced, making him 
more adept at getting to his prey.” 





1 Gane, C., E., op. cit, p., 205. 
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Bashmu: 


Bashmu appears to be very similar to the mushushu dragon but without the 
legs. He is definitely a venomous horned snake and corresponds with the 
Sumerian ushum. He became the symbol of a number of Mesopotamian 
deities and is particularly recognisable as the symbol of Ningizzida. 
Bashmu became the vizier of Tishpak, replacing the mushushu which had 
been taken over by Marduk when the Babylonians defeated Eshnunna. The 
deities that were associated with the mushushu became associated with 
Bashmu once the mushushu had been usurped by the Babylonian god 
Marduk.’ 


Overall description of Neo-Babylonian examples: 


The snake-dragon, mushushu in Akkadian (Sumerian MUSH.HUSH), is the 
most widely attested iconographic motif of the Neo-Babylonian period. The 
most impressive and well-known examples are, of course, the glazed-brick 
reliefs of the Ishtar Gate, which is named after the Goddess Ishtar of Agade, 
whose temple is just inside the city gate in the residential area (Merkes). On 
the great gate, repeated rows of snake-dragons, the attribute animal of 
Marduk, are found alternating with rows of natural bulls, which represent 
Adad, the stormgod. 


Two small bronze figurines represent the snake-dragon in the round. The 
mushushu is rendered in provenanced glyptic iconography on three cylinder 
seals, seven stamp seals, and eight seal impressions on tablets containing 
economic texts and records of business at the temple. One of the cylinder 
seals engraved with the mushushu may have been hung around the neck of 
a P statue. The hybrid also appears on a tablet that records a royal 
grant. 


1 Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p.,95 . 
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Serpent deities in art: 
1- Tiamat: 


Tiamat was depicted by ancient Mesopotamians as having a scaly body like 
that of a serpent. She personified evil but was also considered to be a deity 
from which everything emanated. Barton (1893:14) maintains that Tiamat 
was portrayed as a dragon or serpent to convey her evil nature and that she 
represented chaos in the destructive power of the stormy sea. From 
Babylonian and Assyrian sculptures and seals it is learnt that Tiamat was 
perceived as a “sea dragon”. She had a feline or griffin head, wings, clawed 
feet and a scaly tail. During the Assyrian era Tiamat in dragon form is 
represented on cylinder seals in conflict with Marduk. She also appears in 
serpent form on a cylinder seal.! 


2- Tiamat's Monsters: 


The ‘devilish brood’ that Tiamat gives birth to consists of eleven monsters. 
Several of these have serpent forms. They include mushmahhu, ushumgallu, 
bashmu and mushhushu. The latter is a snake-dragon whilst the other three 
are types of horned snake. These monsters were all defeated by Marduk 
along with Tiamat. Basmu and  mushushu eventually became 
representatives of several Mesopotamian deities such as Marduk and 
Ningizzida . Members of Tiamat’s brood were invoked in incantations. The 
woe mushushu was one of the words used by Akkadians to refer to the 
sea. 


3- Tishpak: 


Tishpak’s identity as the god on the snake-dragon/ mushushu is established 
by a number of seals mentioning Tishpak and showing the god seated on his 
dragon. More interesting are two seals inscribed with the names of servants 
of Tishpak on which the seated god is distinguished by two or three snakes 
rearing from his feet. The second of these is owned by Belibani the gudu- 
priest of Tishpak. An unpublished Akkadian seal from the Museum of Fine 


1 Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 59. 
* Black, J. & Green, A., p., 177. 
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Arts in Boston shows the same god with snakes rising from his feet and 
holding a plough.’ 


4- Ninazu: 


The remnants of Ninazu’s serpent form are seen in a stone sculpture from 
Eshnunna where he is portrayed with scales. In the Early Dynastic III 
period he is portrayed on a cylinder seal in human form riding upon 
mushushu . Ninazu’s vizier was the Sumerian deity Ipaum. The name of 
this deity appears to translate to ‘viper’. Ipa'um is portrayed in 
anthropomorphic form whilst rays of vipers emanate from the shoulders of 
the god to whom he functions as vizier. It is possible that Ipa’um is the 
same god as Ippu that served as vizier to Ningizzida. 


The mushushu dragon, symbol of Ninazu was originally portrayed as a lion 
with a snake’s tail and eventually developed into a scaly dragon with a 
snake’s head. Ninazu is depicted riding upon the mushushu. Tishpak is 
similarly depicted and it is difficult to differentiate between the two gods. ? 


5- Ningizzida: 


Ningizzida’s totem animal was the horned dragon-snake Bashmu. A 
depiction of Ningizzida on a cylinder seal shows him leading king Gudea of 
Lagash to the god Enki. Ningizzida is shown in human form but arising 
from each shoulder is the neck and head of Bashmu. Sometimes Ningizzida 
was shown riding upon Bashmu. The characteristics of a deity were often 
embodied by the vizier or messenger. This would explain why Ningizzida 
could appear in anthropomorphic form whilst Bashmu took on his ophidian 
aspects. East of the Tigris River.” 


Incantation plaque: 


The bashmu snake-monster on the plaque is the lone examplar from this 
period. It has only one other parallel, which dates to the Neo-Assyrian 
period. The NB plaque presents a rare iconographic rendering of the 
bashmu as a malevolent demon, one of the few evil composite beings 





1 Finkel, I., L. & Geller, M., J. op. cit, p., 38. 
2 Wiggermann, F., A. op. cit, p., 153. 
3 Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 90. 
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attested in Mesopotamian iconography. By contrast, the bashmu's usual 
function in previous periods was to serve various deities as an attribute 
animal. 


Assessment of the function of the NB plaque should take into account a 
number of factors: a dynamic portrayal of the hybrid as malevolent; its 
immediate context in a scene of exorcism, which conceivably occurs at 
night because the human victim is on his bed; the depiction of apparently 
apotropaic lion-headed demons (Ugallu) in an adjacent scene; and 
incantations on the reverse side of the plaque that likely invoke the 
authority of powerful gods, represented by the lion-headed demons, to 
banish the frightful beast. The combination of these factors, informed by 
comparison with analogous amuletic objects and incantations against 
nocturnal terrors, indicates that the plaque was intended to magically 
facilitate the expulsion of an evil demon, which may have been associated 
with a nightmare, or some other unnerving cognitive experience. 


Within the framework of the plaque's function, it appears that the picture of 
the malevolent snake-monster heightens the targeting of the evil represented 
by the bashmu so that it can be driven away through the mediation of an 
exorcist and the friendly divine powers, who cooperate with him.! 


The entwined serpent emblem: 


There is an Akkadian seal dating to around 2350 — 2150 BCE which shows 
Ningizzida holding the cup of immortality. Behind him is the entwined 
serpent emblem. This emblem, known as the caduceus, is what we have 
come to associate with the symbol representing medicine today. Another 
early representation of this appears on the libation cup of Gudea. This 
representation is most likely Ningizzida's form prior to anthropomorphic 
representation according to Jacobsen & Alster (2000:315). The cup is in the 
Louvre Museum.? 


1 Gane, C., E., op. cit, p.,204 
2 Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 91. 
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Chapter Four 


Serpent Role in Magic 
and Medicine 


First: 


Serpent Role in Magic: 


The Sumerians buried their amulets in the foundations of their homes. They 
even incorporated them into dwelling walls. The protective spirit amulets 
were usually positioned near places such as doorways, windows or other 
orifices where a bad spirit may enter. Early Sumerian amulets were often in 
animal form and included reptiles. Some figurines had a design or 
inscription on their base. Cylinder seals, whilst having numerous official 
and administrative functions, also served as amulets. Many types of semi- 
precious stones amongst other materials were used and the stone chosen had 
a specific protective quality.’ 


The serpent or dragon was something more than a mere symbol. Live 
serpents were kept at Babylon as objects of adoration or at least, of 
veneration, as oracular or talismanic. There is nothing incredible in the fact 
at Babylon.” 


The written word: 


Texts incorporating magic to protect against serpents come from ancient 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and Syria-Palestine. Although in written form there 
were no doubt sections that were spoken or chanted to provide protection. 
Magic spells often went hand in hand with some form of ritual activity. For 
example: the destruction of wax effigies of the Egyptian Apophis. Other 
examples include the actions of a snake charmer, or the placement of 
figurines at specific locations within a room. Myths and legends 
Ineorporaiing protection from the serpents of chaos come from all three 
areas. 





1 Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 27. 

? Deane, J., B.: The Worship of the Serpent Traced Throughout the World: Attesting the Temptation and Fall 
of Man, 2" Edition, London, 1833, p., 25. 

3 Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 259. 
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Protection against the serpent: 


Numerous forms of protective amulets were used with the intent of 
protecting people and places from snakes. These forms include: 
incantations, invocations and magic spells, mortuary texts and vignettes, 
specific amulet objects, imagery of protective serpent boats and animals, 
and myths and legends. 


Second: 


Serpent Role in Medicine: 


The Serpent as a threat to health and well-being: 


In ancient Mesopotamia there are a few demons with serpent aspects. There 
are also several deities with serpent aspects and associations that are linked 
to ill health and injury. These conditions were believed to be brought about 
by certain deities that are more often associated with healing or protection. 
It therefore seems that certain serpent deities have a dual nature. This does, 
however, make sense when one considers that disease and ill fortune were 
believed by the Mesopotamians to be bestowed upon humankind by the 
gods in response to some perpetration by the sufferer. These Mesopotamian 
gods that brought about suffering were the very same ones that were 
appealed to for removal of the suffering. First we shall look at the demons 
then the mischief makers followed by the deities. 


Harmful serpent gods in Ancient Mesopotamia: 
1- Asag 


Asag was a Mesopotamian demon responsible for causing pain and disease. 
Asag’s method of killing was by means of a ‘head fever”? Asag may be one 
and the same as the Sumerian sevenheaded serpent. This calls to mind other 


1 Golding, W., R., J., Ibid, p.,77. 
? Black, J. & Green, A., op. cit, p., 36. 
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serpents that have sometimes been described as having seven heads such as 
the Mesopotamian mushushu and musmahha.! 


2- Ea: 


Ea was an Akkadian creator god who was also lord of magic. He sometimes 
had serpent attributes. Ea's serpent monster had a serpent head with horns 
curled three times around. His body was that of a starcovered fish and is 
feet had claws.’ Asag was defeated by the god Ninurtu (Ningursu) and a 
depiction of this dates to the 9th century BCE on slabs erected by 
Assurnasipal II at the Nimrud temple dedicated to Ninurtu.? 


3- Ishtar: 


Ishtar was characterised by a snake emblem. She was a Babylonian goddess 
of sexual love and a mother goddess. She was also a goddess of war and 
punished those who sinned against her. Prostitution was a legal enterprise in 
Babylonian times and Ishtar was patron goddess of prostitute, not 
surprisingly a number of diseases for which she was believed to be 
responsible were diseases associated with sexual activity." 


4- Ishtaran 


Ishtaran was a Sumerian chthonic serpent deity whose deputy was the 
serpent god Nirah.? He was also the brother of Ishtar. It is difficult to 
establish exactly what sickness he was responsible for. The sufferer is 
described as continually placing his hands on his abdomen and sucking his 
fingers. Apparently the sufferer stops drinking fluids, is confused and 
eventually dies - death results from fever and jaundice.€ 


5- Ningizzida 


Ningizzida was a Sumerian chthonic deity whose totem animal was the 
horned adder. He was the god of snakes and also of medicine. Ningizzida 





1 Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 77. 

? Golding, W., R., J., Ibid, p., 82 

? Black, J. & Green, A., op. cit, p., 36. 
^ Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 80. 

? Black, J. & Green, A., op. cit, p., 111. 
$ Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p.,81. 
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was believed to be responsible for complications that arose in wound 
injuries as well as being responsible for bowel obstructions that resulted 
from abdominal injuries and added respiratory distress to his repertoire of 
inflictions. 


6- Nergal 


Nergal was a Babylonian god from the Old Akkadian period. He was lord 
of the underworld and known as a god of pestilence and disease. His 
consort was Erishkigal. A statue in the Louvre which was found at Susa 
dating to the 16th to 15th centuries BCE shows Nergal riding a chariot with 
a snake coiled upon his head. The snake was perceived to be a benevolent 
creature in ancient Elam and was a symbol of the underworld. A god list of 
the Old Babylonian period lists Nergal with known serpent gods Tishpak, 
Inshushinak, Ishtaran and Ninazu. This strengthens Nergal's ties with the 
serpent and that the grouping of this deity with known serpent gods is 
indicative of the fact that he may well have been a serpent god himself. 
Herbin informs us that Nergal was a god of death in addition to being a god 
of disease so it is no wonder that Nergal was believed to be a god of 
traumatic injuries that were generally fatal. Along with Ningizzida, Nergal 
could cause wound complications such as infections, death from 
haemorrhagic shock and vomiting of blood as a result of abdominal 
wounds. He was also believed to cause fever blisters. 


Like many gods associated with serpents Nergal seems to have an opposite 
side to his nature. 


7- Erishkigal 


Erishkigal, a Sumerian goddess and queen of the underworld, sister of 
Inanna and consort of Nergal had a mushushu dragon named Mutum as her 
messenger. We are told by Wiggerman (1997:34) about a god list called 
An-Anum. In this god list Erishkigal is grouped together with serpent 
deities Ninaza, Ningizzida, Tishpak, Ishtaran and Inshushinak. A god list 
from the Old Babylonian period that is even earlier than the An-Anum list 
groups Erishkigal with Ninazu and Tishpak being very strong indeed. Like 
Ningizzida, Erishkigal was linked to the constellation Hydra. Erishkigal 
was considered responsible for wounds where complications set in and 
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resulted in the death of the sufferer and in particular she was responsible for 
multiple injuries where the ribs were involved.! 


8- Lamashtu: 


Lamashtu was a demon, a hybrid monster with the face of a lion, naked 
breasts, ahairy body, long fingers and finger nails”. Whilst her totem animal 
was an ass or donkey 3, she was often depicted holding snakes. She is 
described as gliding snake-like into houses. Lamashtu's abode was the 
marshes, the mountains and the desert. It appears therefore that she could be 
found anywhere. She was the most feared of the Mesopotamian demons. 
Lamashtu seemed to prey on pregnant women and young children. She was 
believed to be the cause of miscarriage among humans and animals alike. If 
the sufferer had a fever accompanied by jaundice especially involving 
infants then Lamashtu was believed to be involved. In fact any chronic 
condition affecting children was attributed to her, as were problems with 
pregnancies including miscarriage and premature labour. i 


9- The Huluppu tree snake: 


According to Mesopotamian tradition. The south wind uprooted the 
Huluppu tree and deposited it on the banks of the Euphrates. Here the 
goddess Inanna found it and carried it off to plant in her garden at Uruk. 
The tree grew big and strong and Inanna wanted to cut off some of the bark 
in order to make a throne or a bed for herself. However, she was unable to 
do this as a snake resided in the base of the tree. The snake is described as a 
“snake who knows no charm'. 


Whilst this snake is clearly doing no harm the goddess is afraid of it for 
some reason. Gilgamesh is called upon to remove the snake for Inanna. 
This snake is not deified or demonised and merely provides an obstacle. 
The reference to the snake knowing no charm suggests that either it is 





1 Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 82, 84. 

? Green, B “Mischwesen. B," Reallexikon der Assyriologie (RLA), 1994, p., 253. 
? Black, J. & Green, A., Op. cit, p., 116. 

^ Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p.,78. 
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unpleasant in nature or that it cannot be charmed or communicated with the 
way a snake charmer would communicate with a snake.! 


Healing and protection: 


Many of the very same serpent deities and deities with serpent aspects and 
associations that were responsible for causing disaster and illness are the 
ones that were appealed to in healing and utilised for protective purposes. 
There are two reasons for this. Firstly people believed that illness and 
misfortune was bestowed upon them by the divine realm. It was therefore 
common sense that this divine realm would be appealed to for assistance in 
alleviating suffering. This was particularly prevalent in Mesopotamia. 
Secondly, the very aspects of snakes that were feared as a result of 
venomous snake bite could be utilised and appealed to for protection. This 
defence was intended to protect individuals from snakes themselves. The 
use of the likeness of a snake to provide protection against snakes is called 
the doctrine of similar or sympathetic magic. These attributes of the snake 
could also be projected against negative forces and enemy to protect deities 
and royalty. Many of the entities associated with healing and well-being 
were also associated with protection.? 


In the Sumerian and Babylonian worldviews the serpent was symbolic of 
the regenerative and healing properties of certain elements and produce of 
the earth. Therefore, the Sumerians and Babylonians transformed these 
aspects of nature into special serpent deities as did other Semitic and 
Mediterranean cultures." 


Healing serpent gods in Ancient Mesopotamia: 
1- Ninazu : 


He is sometimes referred to as the consort of both goddesses. In a 
Babylonian incantation he is referred to as a “king of snakes' . Ninazu was 
eventually succeeded at his cult centre, Eshnunna, by the serpent god 
Tishpak. Ninazu, whose name means "Lord Healer', is the prototype of the 





1 Golding, W., R., J., Ibid, p., 80. 
? Golding, W., R., J., Ibid, p.,88. 
? Skinner, A., C., Op. Cit, p., 46. 
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West Semitic healing deity, although he does not specify who this healing 
deity is.! 


2- Ningizzida: 


He was the guardian at the door of heaven who had the power to bestow 
fertility, ^who protected the living by his magic spells, and could ward off 
death and heal disease for the benefit of those who worshiped him 
devoutly.? 


Gudea, king of Lagash, favoured Ningizzida as his personal deity and even 
built a temple in his honour. Ningizzida was originally a god of vegetation 
and a guardian and it was after the death of Gudea that he rose to 
prominence as a healing deity in the Babylonian and Assyrian periods. 
Various incantations testify to Ningizzida's role as an exorcist.” 


The image of Ningizzida as a horned serpent on the seals of scrolls from 
ancient Mesopotamia seems to have been a sign of his divine power." 


The serpent, in the form of Ningizzida, is also associated with fertility, 
rejuvenation, healing, and even wine.? 


3- Tishpak: 


Tishpak's ophidian aspects are emphasized in a Mesopotamian incantation 
against snakebite. The snake is described as “adorned like a reed, green like 
Tishpak, his snout runs to a point, his mouth is a ball of flame, his two 
tongues are like glaring light. Tishpak then clearly has ophidian attributes 
and this incantation compares the snake to Tishpak rather than Tishpak to 
the SE This would suggest that Tishpak was perceived of in serpent 
form. 





1 Wiggermann, F., A., op. cit, p.,152. 

? Skinner, A., C., Op. Cit, p., 46. 

? Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 90. 

^ Skinner, A., C., op. cit, p., 46. 

? McDonald, D., K.: The Serpent as Healer: Theriac and Ancient Near Eastern Pottery, Source Notes in the 
History of Art, Vol. 8, 1994, p., 23. 

e Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 94. 

- Wiggermann, F., A., op. cit, p.,151. 
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4- Mushushu and Bashmu: 


Although the mushushu and Bashmu are not themselves healing deities they 
have been included here as they are often used to represent the healing 
deities. They both have a protective function in addition to this. Both 
serpent icons appear to be influenced by the Arabian horned viper Cerastes 
gasperetti. This snake is described as ‘bad-tempered’ and it is certainly 
venomous. ' During the Assyrian era Bashmu was used as a protective 
figure. 


5- Ea: 


The Akkadian god Ea was syncretised with the Sumerian Enki. They 
therefore have the same functions. Ea was a creator god, a god of the 
subterranean sweet waters, of wisdom and of magic (Black & Green 
2008:75). He is also an incantation specialist. His association with magic 
and incantations would seem to render him a healing deity or one that was 
appealed to for relief of suffering. Ea's name appears in a number of 
incantations used by magicians for healing the sick. In a Babylonian 
incantation he is referred to as “the great Prince Ea, lord of magic...’. ^ 


Ea is generally portrayed in human form with streams of water emanating 
from his shoulders *. His serpent association is not well known. None of his 
symbols seem to indicate an ophidian side to his nature. However, Ea has a 
sea-monster form. This monster form, according to the Babylonian tablet 
known as DD, is called Sassuurinnu and has a serpent head. In addition Ea 
has a second monster form called Lakhmu-ippiru. Morris & Morris 
(1965:46) also comment on the fact that Ea sometimes had serpent 
attributes. He is a “King of the Deep” according to the Babylonian Utukki 
limnuti Tablet III. ° 





1 Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 94. 

? Black, J. & Green, A., Op. cit, p., 168. 
? Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 96. 

^ Black, J. & Green, A., op. cit, p., 75. 
? Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 97. 
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Fifth Chapter 


Serpent Role in 
Literature 


Serpents are mythologically associated with the origin of the world and 
creation, with veneration of ancestors, bestowal of wisdom and power and 
as symbol of mother earth and eternity.! 


Not all Mesopotamian serpent images represented something beneficent.? 


The Etana Story: 


A lengthy Akkadian narrative poem, called today "The Etana Story," 
develops a contrast between a perfidious bird, an eagle, and a serpent. The 
eagle wrongs the serpent, thus reversing the pattern seen in the Heron and 
the Turtle and the Bird and Fish dialogue, wherein the bird was the nobler. 
In this story, the eagle and serpent swear an oath of friendship, then build 
their nests in the crown and roots of the same tree. They even share the take 
from their hunting, though one version has only the serpent so generous. 
Once when the serpent is away hunting, the eagle descends and devours her 
young. The serpent's pleas for justice are heeded by the sun-god Shamash, 
patron deity of oaths, who instructs the serpent how to trap the eagle and 
take revenge. Burrowing into a tempting carcass, the serpent seizes the 
eagle when she comes to feed on it and casts her into a pit from which she 
cannot escape. The eagle is eventually rescued by Etana, the first king, who 
has not yet been able to engender an heir. He asks the eagle's help in 
securing the plant of birth. Etana rides up to the sky, clutching the eagle, but 
loses courage at the dizzying height and returns to earth. The outcome of 
the story is unknown. 


Enuma Elish: 


The oldest copies we possess of the Enuma Hlish are from 1000 BC. The 
story is familiar. The monster Tiamat, who is also the Chaos Sea , threatens 
to destroy the gods, and no champion can be found. Marduk offers to defeat 
her if he can become king of the gods. Wielding lightning (although he is 





1 Retief, F., P. & Cilliers, L., op. cit, p., 1. 

? Skinner, A., C., Op. Cit, p., 46. 

? Collins, B., J., op. cit, p., 281. * Oppenheim, A., L.: Ancient Mesopotamia: Portrait of a Dead Civilization, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1977, p., 263. 
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not a storm god), he is victorious, and from her remains creates the world 
from the now-split carcass, just like Indra . When he finishes, he releases 
the remaining waters of Tiamat to form the cosmic sea. He is then declared 
king, and the gods build a temple-home for him. It does seem unlikely that 
Mesopotamians would come up with a battle against the sea. Unfortunately 
things are much more complicated. First, there are major differences 
between the other myths and Enuma Elish. Baal is not a creation myth; the 
battle takes place on a fully created earth. Baal, Teshub, and even Tarhuna 
only defeat the dragon with great difficulty, while Marduk has no trouble. 
Tiamat is a danger to the entire universe. And it is not clear Tiamat is a 
serpent or a dragon. Nowhere is she described as being such, although 
some iconography suggests she is serpentine.! 


The most troublesome of all serpents in Mesopotamian mythology are 
described in the Babylonian creation epic (the Enuma Elish) those primeval 
“monster serpents”that constitute the forces of chaos in the primeval world 
of the gods. Described as “sharp toothed, with fang unsparing," possessing 
bodies filled “with poison for blood,"they gather in council, preparing to 
wage a war in heaven against the great gods. The forces of chaos are headed 
by none other than Tiamat, who is herself a female serpent (frequently 
referred to as a dragon). Ultimately, chaos is subdued as Tiamat is killed by 
Marduk, the champion deity, and her body is cast out of the presence of the 
gods, half to form the earth's seas and the other half to form the sky.? 


The Ninurta mythology: 


Implicit in Marduk's elevation is the elevation of his enemies and the 
promotion of the combat myth from good-versus-evil to Good-versus-Evil. 
Indeed, it seems that the collection of pre-existing enemies was restuctured 
along this line: Tiamat, formerly only one of the enemies and a breeding 
place of monsters, is promoted to arch-fiend and cosmic power; the other 
monsters are made dependent of her as her children and soldiers. Their 


* Miller, R., D.: Tracking the Dragon Across the Ancient Near East, p.,20, 21. 
? Skinner, A., C., Op. Cit, p., 47. 
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number is enlarged to eleven, twelve toghether with their leader Kingu, 
possibly to suggest a relation to a cosmic phenomenon.' 


A myth includes Tishpak: 


There is a myth in which Tishpak seems to be a storm god and he 
overcomes a dragon known as Labbu. This Labbu has also been referred to 
as Bashmu and mushushu. Labbu is Akkadian for “lion” but this dragon 
overcome by Tishpak is definitely referred to as a serpent as well. Perhaps 
the creature was a hybrid dragon of some sort. In this version the god Enlil 
finds humankind too noisy. He commissions the mushushu to annihilate 
humankind. However, Tishpak defeats the mushushu and he brings about 
peace. This myth is designed to legitimise Tishpak as the successor of 
Ninazu in Eshnunna. By defeating the mushushu it becomes the symbol of 
Tishpak.? 


The inscriptions of Ishtar Gate: 


King Nebuchadnezzar II, ruler of the Neo-Babylonian empire (605—562 
B.C.), dedicated the monumental Ishtar Gate of Babylon to the god Marduk 
with the following inscription: 


(Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, son of) Nabopolassar (King of Babylon 
am I). The gate of Nana (Ishtar . . . I built) with (blue) enamelled bricks 
..for Marduk my lord. Lusty bulls of bronze and mighty figures of serpents 
I placed a their thresholds ...Marduk, exalted lord . . . eternal life . . . give 
as a gift. 





! Wiggermann, F., A., op. cit, p., 163. 
S Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 94 * Wiggermann, F., A., op. cit, p., 159. 
? Skinner, A., C., Op. Cit, p., 46. 
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Conclusion 


The serpent is the beginning and the end, the protector and the healer, 
the primordial creator, wisdom, all-knowing, duality, life, yet the 
terror in the darkness. He is creation and chaos, the water and the fire. 
He is all of this. 

Ancient Mesopotamiais believed that snakes were immortal because 
they could infinitely shed their skin and appear forever youthful, 
appearing in a fresh guise every time. 

The serpent was depicted either in its own natural form or in other 
hybrid forms with humans, dragons, and other animals to 
symbolizedifferent gods. The serpent was also shown in pictures 
molded in seals or painted and also on Ishtar Gate. 

Magic was used to heal sufferers and keep evil . It therefore had 
healing and protective functions. Magic and religion did not function 
in opposition to each other as magic is an aspect of religion. 

Many of the Mesopotamian deities linked to healing have a dual 
nature. In other words they have a healing as well as a chaotic or 
mischievous function.It seems clear that enough evidence exists from 
a wide range of sources to establish the dual nature of serpent symbols 
in the ancient Mesopotamia representing both gods and demons, good 
and bad, life and death. 

The serpent appeared in literature as a symbol of good sometimes and 
as a symbol of evil at other times but not all serpent images 
represented something beneficent. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 





Figure 1 


Title: Kneeling Figure Bound with Serpents 

Creator: Unknown 

Date created: Sumerian, early Dynastic period, Circa 2600 BC - Circa 2400 BC 
Location: Tell es-Sukhairi, Mesopotamia 

Physical Dimensions: 11 13/16 x 6 3/16 in. (30 x 15.7 cm); diam. 6 in. (15.2 
cm) 

Credit Line: Mary Hanna Fund 

Accession Number: 1957.33 

Type: Stone 

Medium: Alabaster 

British Museum 
http://centuriespast.tumblr.com/post/1725466986/kneeling-figure-bound- 
with-serpents-circa-2600 (Accessed 27 March 2019 11:41 PM) 
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Figure 2 


Mushushu dragon from the Ishtar Gate 

Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 56. 

Mundkur, B.:The Cult of the Serpent: An Interdisciplinary Survey of 
Its Manifestations and Origins, Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1983, p., 68. 
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Figure 3 


e God Marduk 

e Oshima, T.:Marduk, The Canal Digger, Janes 30, 2006, p., 79. 

e https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Marduk ( Accessed 20 March 2019 8:57 
AM) 
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Figure 4 


Lamashtu demon holding snakes 


Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 75. 
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Figure 5 
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Figure 6 


Tiamat 

Green, B “Mischwesen. B”, op. cit, p., 245. 
http://www.mesopotamiangods.com/the-exploits-of-ninurta-or- 
ninurta-lugal-e/ (Accessed 28 March 2019 12:18 AM) 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Tiamat (Accessed 28 March 2019 12:23 
AM) 
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Figure 7 


e Avase made of green chlorite stone carved with a prominent sculpture 
represents a large cat grappling with a snake 
e Roaf, M., op. cit, p.81. 
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Figure 8 


e Ningizzida 
e https://aratta.wordpress.com/2014/page/34/ (Accessed 28 
March 2019 5: 17 AM) 
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Figure 9 


The motto of God Ningishzeda is to raise the cup as a patron of medicine 
and the magic god of healing and responsible for medicine and nature. 
Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 91. 

Skinner, A., C., op. cit, p., 46. 

Frothingham, A.: Babylonian Origin of Hermes the Snake- God and 
of Caduceuc, Journal of Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. 
20, No. 2, 1916, p., 181. 
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Figure 10 


e Symbol of Hermes (caduceus with double-snake). Printer's device of 


Johann Froben, 16th century publisher of medical works. 
e Retief, F., P. & Cilliers, L., op. cit, p., 195. 
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Figure 11 


Scene from the 'Ain-Samiya cup 
Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 60. 
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Figure 14 


e Lamashtu 
e Green, B “Mischwesen. B", op. cit, p., 245. 


e https://www.pinterest.com/pin/852798879409380343/?lp=true (Accessed 
29 March 2019 6:22 PM) 
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Figure 16 


The seven-headed monster, Mushmahhu. 

Golding, W., R., J., op. cit, p., 61. 

Lewis, T., ].: “ Lion- Dragon Myths”, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. 116, No. 1, 1996 


https://www.jstor.org/stable/606370 (Accessed 29 March 2019 6:43 
PM) 
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Figure 17 


e Akkadian seal 
e Itshows Ningishzeda with a twisted snake behind him. 
e Golding, W, R, J., op. cit, p.,91. 
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Figure 18 


e Acylinder seal shows a god, a serpent, an eagle (or vulture), and a lion 


in the midst of a swamp of reeds. 


e Ward, W., H., op, cit, p., 114. 





Figure 19 


e Acylinder seal 
e Itshows Inanna holding the twisted serpents forming the caduceus. 
e Golding, W, R., J., op. cit, p., 101. 
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Figure 20 


e Acylinder seal 
e Itshows an eagle holding two snakes. 


e Ward, W., H.: The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington: The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1910, p., 34. 





Figure 21 


e Acylinder seal 

e Itshows the gods: Ishtar, Shamash and Ea. 

e Tsouparopoulou, C.: Progress Report: An Online Database for the 
Documentation of Seals, Sealing and Seal Impressions in the Ancient 
Near East, Journal of Studia Orientalia Electronica, Znd Vol., 2014, p., 41. 
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Figure 22 


A cylinder seal 

A man worships before two altars, each supporting a divine symbol (in 
this case the lion-headed standard of the underworld god Nergal and 
the crescent of the moon god Sin). 

Neo-Babylonian Period 

Black, J. & Green, A., op. cit, p., 94. 
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Figure 23 


A detail of Gudea's stela. 

It shows Ningishzida, the personal deity of the ruler, with two snakes 
emerging from the shoulders. 

Meier, D., M., P. & Vidale, M.: The Man with Serpents, Revisited on A Pin 
From the Bronze Age Site of Shahdad ( Kerman, Iran), Iranian Journal of 
Archaeological Studies 3, 2013, p., 7. 
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Figure 24 


e Thetrident-brandishing deity standing on the back of a lion with a 
snake's tail on this Early Dynastic seal may be Ninazu. 

e http://oracc.museum.upenn.edu/amgg/listofdeities/ninazu/index.html 
(Accessed 30 March 2019 5:33 PM) 
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Figure 25 


The kudurru of the Kassite king Meli-Shipak. 

The second register from the top on the left side shows the symbol of 
Nergal, a weapon on top of a dragon. 

The fifth register shows a horned snake. 

At the Louvre Museum. 
http://oracc.museum.upenn.edu/amgg/listofdeities/nergal/index.html ( 
Accessed 31 March 2019 9:54 PM) 

Roaf, M., op. cit, p.142. 
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Figure 26 


A Horned snake. 
Green, B "Mischwesen. B", op. cit, p., 258. 





Figure 27 


Seven headed snake and snake- dragon 
Green, A "Mischwesen. B", op. cit, p., 245. 
Green, B "Mischwesen. B", Ibid, p., 259. 
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Figure 28 


Cylinder seal. 

From lapis lazuli 

Two- horned seated deity and above the figures are two serpents 
moving in opposite directions. 

Ward, W., H., op, cit, p., 39. 
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Figure 29 


e Asnake- god, the upper part of his body is that of a man and the lower 
part that of a serpent. 


Green, A "Mischwesen. B", op. cit, p., 245. 


Green, B "Mischwesen. B", op. cit, p., 259. 





Figure 30 


e A pack of twisted snakes 
e Legrain, L., plate 15 
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Figure 31 


e The scene shows a seated goddess and two serpents. 
e Ward, W, H., op, cit, p., 57. 
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Figure 32 


e Both Gilgamesh and Eabani are in front view fighting the bull 
and lion, and there is an upright serpent. 
e Ward, W., H., Ibid, p., 69. 
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Figure 33 


e Ningizzida leading Gudea to Enki. 
e Golding, W, R., J., op. cit, p., 90. 
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Figure 34 


e Acylinder seal shows a vertical serpent. 
e Ward, W, H., op, cit, p., 116. 
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Figure 35 


e Coiled snake catching a young animal, kid, or lamb. 
e Legrain, L., plate 15 





Figure 36 


e Snake- gods. 
e Ward, W., H., op, cit, p., 127. 
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Figure 37 


e Ishtar (right) and the caduceus 
e Golding, W, R., J., op. cit, p., 101. 
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Figure 38 


Cylinder-seal 

Snake god and deities with snake, scorpion and goat 

Pittman, H. & Aruz, J.: Ancient Art in Miniature: Near Eastern Seals from 
the Collection of Martin and Sarah Cherkasky, New York: The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1987, p., 23. 
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Figure 39 


e This scene has been popularly supposed to represent the temptation of 
Adam and Eve by a serpent. 
e Ward, W., H., op, cit, p., 138. 
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